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centuries; but the day-to-day administration of Egypt, inherited
from its Byzantine and Fatimid governors and in all probability
the most efficient instrument of government which existed In the
Middle Ages,1 remained in the same patient Coptic and Jewish
hands as before, sometimes to die unruly indignation of the Muslim
city mobs, who vented their anger in pogroms.
Some of the Prankish towns and strong-points of the Levant had
assisted the Mongol invasion; and now the Mamluk Sultan Bay-
bars took a merciless revenge. Between 1265 and 1268 he wrested
from them Jaffa, Caesarea, Nazareth, and the great city of Antioch.
From 1272 to 1282 there was a precarious truce, during which his
successor Qalawun inflicted another heavy defeat on the Mongols
in Syria. In 1289 the Crusaders lost Tripoli, and two years later
Akka, their last stronghold, fell and the seat of the Prankish king-
dom was withdrawn to Cyprus. A third Mongol Invasion of
Syria c. 1300 was again checked by the Mamluk armies.
By thus turning back from the Levant the threat of Mongol in-
vasion, with its insensate lust for destruction of all that was finest
and most civilized, the early Mamluk sultans have deserved well
of history. Like the Ayyubids they were given overmuch to self-
indulgence in military and palace architecture and the pleasures of
the flesh. Nevertheless, consciously imitating Saladin and his fore-
runner the Atabeg NUT ud-Din of Aleppo, the earlier Mamlnks did
spare an appreciable fraction of their revenues for the development
of Irrigation-canals, aqueducts and harbours, and for building
hospitals, libraries, and schools. The primary purpose of these
schools, however, was not so much to promote science and general
learning as to propagate Sunni orthodoxy and combat the Shi'a,
which was evidently still formidable.2 The great Jewish physician
and philosopher Moses Maimonides had found a welcome at
Saladin's court when Moorish intolerance had driven him from
his native Spain; and for a century Jewish and other doctors con-
tinued his medical tradition in Egypt. By 1300, however, original
scientific research was almost at an end in the Muslim East. In
Egypt ancient superstition and magic, deeply rooted in the masses
of the people as it still is, was reasserting itself; and scientific and
scholarly activity was running to seed in unoriginal imitativeness
1 H. A, R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta: Travels in Asia and Africa, 20.
2 Saladin had grimly closed the Fatimid network of Shi'i schools, the Diyar
al-'Ilm, and dispersed their libraries.    It was now that al-Azhar became a
Sunni mosque.